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PUBLIC  PRINTING. 


The  joint  resolution  to  indemnify  Thomas  Ritchie  for  certain  alleged  losses 
sustained  in  the  execution  of  the  contract  for  the  public  printing,  being  under 
consideration, 

Mr.  ORR  said: 

Mr.  Speaker  :  Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  bill  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  House  for  consideration  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Printing,  I  desire  to  put  myself  right,  in  reference  to  a  controversy 
which  has  arisen  by  the  publication,  in  the  Globe,  of  a  speech  which  I 
made  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  on  the  proposition  to  release  the 
public  printers  from  their  contracts. 

If  there  was  any  wrong  perpetrated  by  publishing  on  Wednesday, 
remarks  made  on  the  preceding  Friday,  I  am  responsible  for  it  alone. 
The  debate  which  gave  rise  to  the  remarks  occurred  on  F riday  night. 
Congress  adjourned  on  Monday,  at  twelve  o’clock.  That  evening  I 
consolidated  the  remarks  of  three  five  minutes’  speeches  in  one,  and 
carried  it  that  night  to  the  Globe  office,  and  requested  its  publication  in 
the  Daily  Globe  of  the  next  morning.  The  Foreman  stated  that  they 
were  too  much  crowded  to  accommodate  me.  I  insisted  that  its  publi¬ 
cation  should  not  be  postponed  longer  than  Wednesday  morning,  and 
gave  him  substantially  this  reason,  that  I  expected  Mr.  Ritchie  would 
at  once  assail  those  who  had  been  prominent  to  defeat  him,  in  carrying 
a  bill  which  would  give  him  from  $20,000  to  $50,000,  as  a  gratuity  for 
the  non-performance  of  his  contract;  and  that  it  was  due  to  us,  as  well 
as  the  country,  that  the  facts  elicited  by  the  discussion  should  go  forth 
at  once  to  repel  his  unjust  assaults.  The  sequel  showed  that  I  had  not 
misjudged  Mr.  Ritchie’s  purpose.  On  Tuesday  morning,  the  Union 
contained  two  columns  of  the  most  reckless  perversion  of  facts,  conclu¬ 
ding  with  a  slanderous  imputation  upon  the  motives  of  the  honorable 
members  from  Kentucky^  [Mr.  Marshall]  and  Maryland,  [Mr.  Evans,] 
as  well  as  my  own.  But  his  perverted  facts  and  slanderous  imputa¬ 
tions  were  short-lived.  They  did  not  survive  the  rising  of  two  suns. 
If  I  had  succeeded  in  procuring  the  appearance  of  my  remarks  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  as  I  had  desired,  the  little  effect  which  Mr.  Ritchie’s  prosy 
broadside  produced  would  have  been  neutralized ;  my  antidote  would 
have  rendered  entirely  harmless  his  poison.  Whatever  of  harm 
remained  after  Wednesday  morning  to  truth  and  justice,  in  Mr.  Ritchie’s 
philippic,  was  most  signally  dissipated  by  the  publication  of  the  remarks 
of  my  gallant  friend  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Marshall,]  on  Thursday 
morning.  I  trust,  then,  no  prejudice  will  result  to  Mr.  Rives,  the  House 
Reporter,  from  the  publication  of  my  remarks  on  Wednesday  instead  of 
Tuesday  morning.  The  whole  responsibility  is  upon  my  shoulders. 
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In  a  subsequent  article  Mr.  Ritchie,  in  very  general  terms,  charged 
that  my  remarks  were  “filled  with  misstatements  indicative  of  mingled 
ignorance  and  hostility.”  I  do  not  claim  to  be  infallible,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  I  can  with  truth  declare  that  “hostility”  to  a  political  adversary  has 
never  yet  caused  me  willfully  to  perpetrate  against  him  any  injustice. 
In  the  discharge  of  the  high  trusts  confided  to  me  by  a  generous  con¬ 
stituency,  my  rule  has  thus  far  been  the  wise  admonition  of  the  fallen 
Wolsey — 

“That  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 

And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor,” 

to  his  faithful  friend  Cromwell,  when  he  bade  him — 

“  Be  just  and  fear  not : 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim’st  at  be  thy  country’s, 

Thy  God’s,  and  truth’s.” 

I,  sir,  repel  the  charge  that  my  course  has  been  actuated  by  hostility 
to  Mr.  Ritchie.  I  was  placed  on  the  investigating  committee  on  the 
printing  without  my  knowledge,  and  I  attended  its  sittings  more  punc¬ 
tually  than  most  of  my  associates,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  no  other 
committee  duty  to  perform,  the  standing  committees  of  which  I  was  a 
member  never  having  been  called  together  during  a  session  of  ten 
months.  My  sympathies  and  feelings  were  enlisted  for  Mr.  Ritchie 
when  the  investigation  commenced.  I  cherished  the  hope  most  ardently 
that  he  would  go  through  with  it  and  sustain  himself,  thereby  enabling 
his  party  friends  to  sustain  him,  especially  when  I  learned  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  investigation  an  imputation  upon  him.  But,  sir,  as  that 
investigation  progressed,  I  saw,  with  regret,  one  plank  after  another 
removed,  by  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses,  until  there  was  not  a 
splinter  or  spar  left  upon  which  he  or  his  friends  could  safely  stand. 
Fidelity  to  the  country  and  my  own  conscience  demanded  that  I  should 
disclose  the  corruption  which  the  evidence  proved  to  exist,  especially  as 
his  particular  friends  upon  this  floor  denied  the  committee  the  privilege 
of  bringing  it  before  the  House  previous  to  action  upon  his  claim.  So 
much,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  my  “hostility”  to  Mr.  Ritchie. 

Instead  of  dealing  harshly  with  Mr.  Ritchie  at  the  last  session,  I  will 
demonstrate  all  the  material  facts  then  stated,  together  with  others, 
which  will  convince  the  House  that  my  feelings  then  were  tempered 
much  more  with  mercy  to  him,  than  justice  to  the  country.  He  has 
found  time  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  of  seventy-six  pages,  which  each 
member  has  received,  but  lias  had  no  time,  or  perhaps  less  inclination, 
to  furnish  the  House  with  a  summary  of  the  work  actually  executed, 
with  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials.  If  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
making  an  exposition  of  his  losses,  specifically,  he  would  have  under¬ 
stood  much  better  their  extent,  and  this  House  could  have  acted  with 
mucii  more  judgment  in  voting  him  relief,  for  then  members  could  have 
known  what  his  losses  were,  and  how  much  he  was  entitled  to  receive 
to  make  him  whole.  Is  there  a  member  on  this  floor  who  has  data 
which  will  justify  him  in  fixing  the  amount  at  $1,000  or  $50,000?  The 
special  committee  have  more  knowledge  on  the  subject  than  any  other 
single  member,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  some  of  that  committee  do  not 
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estimate  his  losses  very  heavy.  If  he  retains  the  unconscionable  charge 
of  $12,500  for  printing  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  opinions  of  the  judges, 
a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pages ;  is  tolerated  in  charging 
for  double  composition  of  the  same  document,  ordered  at  the  same 
time  by  the  Senate  and  House;  if  no  deduction  is  made  by  Congress 
for  inferior  paper  used  in  violation  of  the  letter  of  his  contract,  whereby 
he  saves  $20,000 ;  and  he  realizes  a  net  profit  of  $6,000  on  binding  the 
extra  documents,  as  he  surely  will, — then  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
it  as  my  opinion,  that  he  will  lose  nothing ,  if  his  business  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  ordinary  prudence.  If  Mr.  Ritchie  had  fulfilled  his  contract 
in  strict  conformity  to  its  specifications,  and  made  no  charges  other  than 
those  authorized  by  it,  his  loss  would  have  been  about  $40,000.  By 
departing  from  the  contract  in  so  many  essential  particulars  he  saves 
$40,000,  and  secures  himself  from  general  loss  on  the  work.  I  gave  an 
intimation  to  this  effect  at  the  last  session ;  and  the  fact  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s 
declining  or  neglecting  to  state  his  accounts,  and  show*  his  losses  item  by 
item,  (and  he  is  the  only  person  who  could  make  such  an  exhibit,  no 
other  having  access  to  his  books  and  accounts,)  confirms  me  in  the 
impression,  that  his  losses  are  trifling,  if  anything,  and  that  he  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  succeed  in  passing  his  relief  bill  by  relying  upon  a 
general  declaration  of  losses,  whereby  he  can  excite  the  tender  compas¬ 
sion  of  the  “liberal  and  magnanimous,”  rather  than  to  resort  to  that  anti- 
quated  and  cruel  mode  of  obtaining  relief,  by  making  a  fair  exhibit  of 
actual  losses,  and  then  let  the  measure  of  relief  equal  the  loss.  It  seems 
now,  that  the  Government  contractor  evinces  the  utmost  verdancy  in 
merely  demanding  a  restitution  of  his  losses  by  a  hard  contract;  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  aim  writes  him  down  a  fool  if  he  fails  to  make  a  fortune  out 
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of  a  losing  bargain  with  the  Government.  For  one  of  these  contractors, 
after  a  full  knowledge  that  the  work  was  taken  very  low,  said  to  K. 
Woodward,  upon  being  interrogated  by  the  latter  Ikwv  he  expected  that 
money  could  be  made  out  of  the  contracts?  replied,  that  “he  would 
not  take  $20,000  for  the  contracts.”  Woodward  inferred  from  the 
conversation,  that  it  was  expected  that  Congress  would  relieve  the 
contractors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  brings  me  mwv  to  consider  the  report  submitted  bv 
the  Committee  on  Printing.  I  have  verv  great  respect  for  mv  friend, 
[Mr.  Me  Willie,]  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  as  well  as  the  other 
members,  and  would  defer  most  respectfully  to  his  opinion  upon  a  ques¬ 
tion  with  which  he  is  familiar.  He  has,  how* ever,  not  taken  any  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  the  actual  loss  sustained  by  the  printers  to  Congress,  having 
of  necessity  to  depend  alone  upon  the  exaggerated  anticipation  of  loss 
which  the  contractors  have  so  industriously  circulated  through  every 
aisle  in  this  Hall.  Besides,  no  member  of  that  committee  is  a  practical 
printer,  nor  has  either  of  them  been  heretofore  connected  with  the 
printing  business.  Their  brief  service  on  that  committee  is  the  only 
schooling  they  have  ever  had ;  and  I  submit  the  course  is  not  as  extensive 
as  the  one  which  the  special  committee  have  taken.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
give  my  assent  to  their  report,  and  w  ill  now*  proceed  to  give  mv  reasons 
for  opposing  it. 
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The  bill  proposes  to  pay  the  contractors  for  all  the  printing  of  the  31st 
Congress  executed,  and  to  be  executed,  the  prices  of  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  of  1819,  deducting  fifty  per  cent,  therefrom.  How  many  members 
here  know  anything  of  the  prices  of  1819?  Does  any  member  give  a 
vote  satisfactory  even  to  himself,  which  annuls  a  contract  voluntarily 
entered  into  by  the  Government  and  the  contractors,  and  substitutes  in 
lieu  thereof  a  scale  of  prices  which  they  do  not  understand,  adopted 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  ?  What  if  one  of  your  constituents  should 
solicit  an  explanation  of  your  vote :  could  you  give  him  information  ? 
Suppose  the  interrogatory  is  propounded  to  you :  How  much  did  you 
give  Mr.  Ritchie  to  make  up  his  losses?  No  member  on  this  floor  can 
answer  the  question.  You  do  not  appropriate  money  to  carry  on  any  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Government  until  the  proper  officer  submits 
estimates  which  inform  you  the  amount  demanded  in  figures,  and  the 
objects  and  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  expended.  Rut  you  are  to 
depart  from  this  wholesome  practice ;  annul  a  solemn  bonded  contract 
made  by  parties  who  were  able  and  willing  to  contract,  and  who  actually 
did  contract  fairly — 'neither  party  being  overreached  or  deceived,  every 
stipulation  plainly  set  forth  in  printed  proposals ;  without  a  figure  or  fact 
showing  a  necessity  for  abrogating  the  contract;  no  evidence  of  loss  to 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  but  broad  assertion,  and  set  up  in  its  stead 
a  compensation  you  do  not  understand,  and  vote  away  the  money  of  your 
constituents  with  no  conception  of  the  amount,  especially  when  the 
opening  of  the  bids  for  the  printing  of  the  next  Congress  on  Saturday, 
the  8th  instant,  discloses  the  remarkable  fact,  that  a  responsible  man 
offers  to  do  the  work  embraced  in  Belt’s  class  No.  5  at  even  a  less  price 
than  he  is  now  paid ;  and  it  is  understood  that  two  responsible  bidders 
have  offered  proposals  less  than  is  paid  for  the  other  classes  under  the 
existing  contract.  Is  the  House  prepared  for  such  blind  and  unprece¬ 
dented  legislation?  Are  you  determined  to  be  liberal  and  generous  to 
these  contractors,  and  unfaithful  and  forgetful  of  your  constituents?  Let 
me  conjure  gentlemen,  if  they  desire  to  become  distinguished  for  their 
liberality,  to  draw  their  drafts  on  their  own  resources.  That  will  give 
them  the  most  feeling  appreciation  of  the  virtue  they  would  aspire  to; 
but  as  agents,  let  them  spare  the  funds  of  their  principals  in  building 
up  for  themselves  an  ostentatious  and  hollow  liberality.  As  indi¬ 
viduals  you  may  venture  on  liberality,  but  as  trustees  of  the  funds 
of  others  it  is  your  duty  to  be  just.  If  to  insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of  a 
fair  contract  makes  one  a  “  Shy  lock,”  then,  sir,  the  laws  of  every  civilized 
country  are  framed  to  make  all  its  subjects  “  Shylocks.”  Our  courts  are 
occupied  almost  constantly  while  in  session  in  enforcing  contracts.  The 
peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  society  demand  it,  and  every  good 
Government  provides  the  necessary  laws  for  enforcing  the  performance 
of  contracts. 

Your  liberality  is  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  to  relieve  him  from  what 
he  is  pleased  to  term  ruinous  losses.  There  would  be  some  equity  in 
the  application  if  he  would  make  a  faithful  exhibit  of  his  profits  on 
work  heretofore  executed,  and  after  discounting  them  against  the  losses 
of  the  present  contract,  ask  compensation  for  the  balance.  It  has  been 
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said,  and  never  authoritatively  denied,  that  Ritchie  Sc  Heiss  realized  a 
net  profit  of  more  than  8100,000  on  the  printing  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Con¬ 
gress.  With  what  justice  can  he  now  ask  to  be  paid  losses  on  the 
printing  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  without  tendering  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  portion  at  least  of  the  enormous  profits  heretofore  realized? 
There  is  just  as  great  propriety  in  Congress,  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  demanding  that  Mr.  Ritchie  should  disgorge  a  part  of  his  former 
profits,  far  beyond  the  legitimate  earnings  of  the  labor  and  capital  em¬ 
ployed,  as  that  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  other  one  of  the  contracting  parties, 
should  demand  compensation  for  losses  sustained  in  a  second  contract. 
If  Congress  unwittingly  paid  exorbitant  prices  for  its  work  for  the 
Twenty-ninth  Congress,  and  afterwards  adopted  a  different  system  of 
letting  it,  by7  receiving  sealed  proposals  from  all  the  world,  and  the  con¬ 
tractor  finds  the  job  less  profitable  than  the  previous  one,  is  that  a 
reason  why  he  should  be  relieved?  Surely  not. 

But  what  do  you  propose  shall  be  the  douceur  given  to  the  contractors 
by  this  bill?  The  answer  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  merely7  conjec¬ 
tural.  My  own  opinion,  founded  upon  the  closest  investigation  I  have 
been  able  to  give  the  subject,  is,  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  on  your 
table  will  enable  the  contractors  to  realize  a  net  profit  of  at  least  $25,000, 
and  perhaps  it  may  reach  $35,000.  The  net  profit  on  the  Patent  Office 
report  alone,  under  this  bill  which  you  are  asked  to  pass,  will  be 
$58,949  48.  The  actual  cost  to  the  contractor,  including  labor  and 
materials,  is  $32,760  42.  The  amount  which  he  will  receive,  deducting 
the  fifty  per  cent,  from  the  prices  fixed  by  the  joint  resolution  of  1819, 
will  be  $91,709  91,  giving  him  the  net  profit  before  stated.  If  he 
is  paid  according  to  contract  prices,  he  will  receive  for  the  same  work 
$38,242  02 — his  profit  at  the  existing  contract  prices  being  $5,481  GO. 

The  House  will  perceive  the  effect  of  changing  the  compensation 
from  the  contract  to  the  prices  of  1819  on  this  document.  The  profits 
are  equally  great  in  proportion  for  all  such  documents,  as  large  editions 
have  been  ordered  by  Congress.  For  example :  the  President’s  message 
and  accompanying  documents,  where  fifteen  thousand  extra  copies 
were  ordered ;  the  California  message,  &c.;  and  it  is  these  large  editions 
which  swell  so  much  the  printer’s  account.  It  is  due  to  candor  that  I 
should  say  that  when  the  edition  is  small,  only  embracing  what  is  termed 
the  regular  number,  (about  two  thousand  five  hundred  copies,)  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  the  printer  is  not  so  great  in  proportion  under  the  resolution 
of  1819  as  for  the  long  numbers.  It  is  the  press-work  which  runs  up 
so  enormously  the  cost  of  a  large  edition.  F or  example :  two  thousand 
five  hundred  copies  of  a  document  worth  but  $2,500,  requires  as  much 
labor  in  composition,  proof-reading,  &c.,  as  ten  thousand  copies,  for 
which  the  printer  would  receive  $10,000;  and  the  onlyT  additional 
expense  in  finishing  off  the  seven  thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies 
would  be  the  paper,  press-work,  and  folding.  But  the  question  may  be 
propounded,  why  the  prices  of  1819  for  press-work  are  so  unreasonable 
now  ?  The  inventions  for  facilitating  the  press-work  have  been  most 
extraordinary  since  then,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  labor  saving  in  that 
department  of  the  arts  is  not  greater  than  in  all  others.  A  steam-engine 
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will  drive  almost  any  number  of  presses.  In  the  Union  office  there  are 
six  presses,  which  require  the  services  of  twenty-two  boys  and  four 
men — in  all  twenty-six.  They  will  dispatch  as  much  printing  in  the 
same  time  as  seventy-eight  presses  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  men 
would  have  done  in  1819.  Now,  sir,  can  the  prices  of  that  day  be  the 
proper  basis  of  compensation  for  the  present  printers  to  Congress?  If 
we  were  desirous  of  making  a  contract  for  any  purpose,  would  we  have 
reference  to  existing  prices,  or  to  those  that  ruled  thirty  years  ago?  I 
apprehend,  sir,  that  the  reason  why  these  antiquated  prices  are  pressed 
with  so  much  pertinacity  upon  us,  is,  that  the  printer  expects  to  line  his 
pockets  with  Government  gold  upon  the  reasonable  assumption  that  this 
House  is  ignorant  of  the  magnificent  liberality  it  is  to  bestow  by  passing 
this  bill.  An  insuperable  objection,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  bill  is  that 
Congress,  in  annulling  a  fair  contract,  adopts  a  tariff  of  charges  entirely 
antiquated,  inappropriate  to  the  time,  and  that  it  does  not  know  whether 
the  douceur  is  one  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  census  printing  was  taken  from  the  contract¬ 
ors,  out  of  which  they  expected  to  make  up  all  losses.  Now,  sir,  I , 
reiterate  the  assertion,  that  that  printing  could  not  have  been  considered 
as  belonging  ex  officio  to  the  public  printer,  and  I  will  apply  two  tests 
which  will  show  that  the  present  contractors  themselves  could  not  have 
reasonably  anticipated  it.  Suppose  the  printing  had  been  let,  a  class  each, 
to  five  contractors,  as  it  might  well  have  happened.  When  the  contract 
was  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
census  printing  as  public  printer?  The  contractor  of  class  No.  1  would 
have  been  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  No.  2,  and  No.  3  have  had 
equal  claims  with  either,  and  so  on.  The  proposals  required  separate 
bids  on  each  of  the  five  classes,  and  the  lowest  bidder  on  each  to  be  the 
contractor  of  that  class.  Now,  with  what  reason  could  the  present  con¬ 
tractors  anticipate,  with  so  much  confidence  as  greatly  to  reduce  their 
bids,  that  they  would  get  all  the  contracts,  and  thereby  become  ex  officio 
the  census  printers?  No  human  foresight  could  have  anticipated  the 
result  of  the  opening  of  the  various  bids,  (and  be  it  remembered,  there 
was  a  number  of  bidders  on  each  class,)  unless  they  played  with 
“stocked  cards.”  The  sequel  showed  that  such  a  visionary  and  hap¬ 
hazard  calculation,  if  indeed  the  census  printing  was  ever  thought  of  by 
them  in  framing  the  bids,  was  most  readily  frustrated.  They  did  not 
get  all  the  classes — one  class  was  assigned  to  John  T.  Towers,  who  has 
promptly  and  faithfully  executed  his  contract.  Is  he  not  the  public 
printer  as  well  as  these  contractors  ?  And  if  the  census  printing  belongs 
ex  officio  to  the  public  printer,  is  not  Mr.  Towers  as  justly  entitled  to 
claim  it  as  Mr.  Ritchie  ?  What  rule  of  justice  or  fairness  would  give 
Mr.  Ritchie  the  census  printing  as  public  printer  in  preference  to  Tow¬ 
ers?  The  latter  has  entered  into  bond  to  execute  all  the  printing  in  the 
first  class,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  public 
printer.  The  printing  of  the  census  blanks  was  done  by  the  public  printer 
in  1S4-0 — then  one  printer  did  all  the  work;  but  how  did  he  get  the  job? 
Not  ex  officio  as  public  printer,  but  by  a  clause  in  the  act  of  1839,  which 
directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  have  the  printing  executed  by  the  public 
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printer.  The  other  test  which  I  appl}r  to  this  case,  to  annihilate  the  pre¬ 
tence  which  has  been  set  up,  that  Congress  has  violated  the  contract  on 
its  part,  and  cannot,  therefore,  demand  its  performance  by  the  contract¬ 
ors,  is  to  refer  the  House  to  the  manner  of  paying  the  census  printer  in 
1840.  It  was  not  paid  for  by  the  officers  of  the  House ;  it  was  not 
charged  to  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House;  the  accounts  were  not 
audited  by  either  the  Committee  on  Planting  or  Accounts.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  sir,  the  accounts  were  vouched,  audited,  and  paid  for  at  the 
Department,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  department  printing. 

It  is,  then,  very  apparent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  complaint  set  up  by 
these  contractors,  that  the  census  printing  was  their  legitimate  right  under 
the  contract,  is  an  after-thought — they  never  were  entitled  to  it,  and  when 
they  bid  they  could  not  have  framed  the  bids  with  reference  to  it. 

Another  cause  of  alleged  complaint  by  Mr.  Ritchie  is,  that  the  binding 
of  the  regular  documents  was  ex  officio  the  job  of  the  public  printer,  it 
having  been  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor,  out  of  which  he  realized  a  profit 
of  86,000  ;  and  that  the  job  was  taken  from  him  by  the  Board  of  Printing, 
and  given  to  another  contractor.  When  I  first  heard  this,  and  received  the 
impression  that  it  was  taken  from  him  after  his  contract  was  declared, 
I  was  convinced  of  the  equity  of  his  claim  for  compensation  prro  tanto  for 
the  withdrawal  from  him  of  work  which  he  had  a  legitimate  right  to  cal¬ 
culate  he  would  execute,  and  out  of  which  he  could  have  made  profit. 
But,  sir,  an  understanding  of  the  facts  dissipates  even  this  pretension ; 
and  a  resort  to  such  flimsy  ad  captandum  reasons  to  secure  relief,  shows 
the  little  real  foundation  which  that  bill  before  you  has  upon  your  sense 
of  justice.  At  the  same  time  that  proposals  were  invited  for  the  public 
printing  two  years  ago,  proposals  were  also  invited  for  the  binding  of  the 
regular  documents.  The  present  contractor  for  binding  obtained  his 
contract  by  being  the  lowest  bidder,  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Ritchie  secured 
the  printing.  How,  then,  could  Mr.  R.  have  concluded  that  he  would 
be  entitled  to  the  binding,  wffien  he  did  not  even  propose  a  bid  ?  The 
binding  for  this  Congress  is  done  at  one  half  the  price  paid  Wendell  for 
similar  work. 

There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  fact  that  the  contractors  have  used  the 
best  paper,  weighing  thirty-eight  pounds  to  the  ream,  only  in  printing  the 
regular  number  of  each  document;  the  extra  numbers,  constit  citing  three 
fourths  of  all,  which  we  send  home  to  our  constituents,  being  printed  on 
a  much  cheaper  and  inferior  quality  of  paper,  weighing  not  more  than 
thirty-two  pounds  to  the  ream.  The  excuse  offered  is,  that  it  has  been 
customary  heretofore  to  do  the  same  thing.  Well,  sir,  the  Board  on 
Printing  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  that  fact,  and  took  the  most  special 
pains  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  Mr.  Hickey,  their  secretary,  savs  on 
oath,  that  “the  only  sample  of  paper  and  printing  shown,  was  the  Coal 
‘Report  of  Professor  Johnson,  made  at  the  first  session  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Congress.  The  sample  at  the  last  lettings  (for  the  Thirtieth 
‘Congress)  was  the  same,  and  it  was  attached  to  the  contract.  But  the 
‘board  thought  the  best  way,  in  consequence  of  the  deviation  by  the  last 
‘contractor,  [Wendell,]  for  the  new  lettings,  was  to  specify  the  weight 
‘  of  the  paper  and  its  quality,  and  the  bidders  were  notified  that  a  clause 
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‘to  this  effect  would  be  in  the  contract,  and  it  was  so  inserted.”  And, 
Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  find  that  the  contract  requires  all  the  printing  to 
be  done  on  paper  weighing  thirty-eight  pounds  to  the  ream.  Will  any 
one  seriously  set  up  a  custom  as  an  excuse  for  violating  a  contract,  when 
the  contract  itself  so  explicitly  and  purposely  negatives  and  repudiates 
that  custom?  By  this  departure  from  his  contract,  Mr.  Ritchie  has 
saved  $1  45  per  ream  on  every  ream  used  for  the  extra  numbers ;  which 
aggregated  will  make  near  $20,000. 

Wendell  lost  some  $18,000  by  his  contract;  and  as  these  contractors 
have  taken  the  work  at  a  less  price,  their  loss  is  consequently  said  to  be 
greater.  He  says  that  the  prices  of  1819,  deducting  fifty-six  per  cent., 
would  make  him  whole ;  and  the  same  thing  would,  of  course,  result  to 
Mr.  Ritchie.  But  Mr.  R.  could  well  afford  to  take  less ;  for  Wendell 
includes  in  his  calculation  all  the  presses  and  material  for  his  office — he 
had  to  purchase  everything  new  before  commencing.  Mr.  Ritchie  had 
the  presses  and  much  of  the  type  idle  in  the  Union  office,  and  would  not 
lose,  therefore,  as  much  as  Wendell  at  the  same  prices. 

It  is  conceded  upon  all  sides,  that  the  contractors  knew  when  they  bid  , 
that  the  prices  were  low,  perhaps  too  low — the  testimony  taken  before 
the  committee  proves  that;  the  declarations  of  Trenholm  show  that  the 
contracts  were  taken  for  Mr.  Ritchie’s  benefit.  He  acknowledges  his 
interest  as  early  as  the  22d  March,  about  one  month  after  the  contracts 
were  declared,  and  Mr.  Farnham,  the  paper  dealer,  testifies  that  he  sells 
Mr.  Ritchie  all  the  paper  he  has  used  for  the  newspaper  and  for  Con¬ 
gressional  printing ;  that  he  keeps  but  one  account,  and  that  is  against 
Mr.  Ritchie  alone;  that  he  is  paid  by  Mr.  Ritchie’s  draft;  that  the 
accounts  for  the  newspaper  and  Congressional  paper  are  not  separated  or 
distinguished .  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  he  was  from  the  begin-, 
ning  the  real  party  interested  in  the  bids,  allowing  Trenholm  perhaps 
some  commission  in  lieu  of  wages.  The  reasons  assigned  for  taking  the 
contracts  so  low,  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  curious.  Trenholm  said 
to  my  friend  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Printing,  [Mr.  Me  Wil¬ 
lie,]  through  whom  he  was  importuning  Congress  to  relieve  him,  that 
“  the  only  reason  of  his  taking  the  contracts  so  low  was  that  he  felt  some 
pride  in  having  the  public  printing  well  executed,  it  having  been  badly 
done  before.”  How  wonderfully  patriotic!  He  said  to  K.  Woodward 
“  he  would  not  take  $20,000  for  the  contracts — he  expected  Congress 
would  relieve  them.”  And  if  you  pass  this  bill,  he  may  congratulate 
himself  on  his  foresight  and  judgment,  for  I  think  it  doubtful  if  he  would 
take  twice  that  sum  then.  It  may  be,  sir,  that  personal  rancor  and  hos¬ 
tility  to  John  C.  Rives  will  furnish  some  reason  for  taking  the  contracts 
so  low.  Mr.  Ritchie  said  to  Senator  Hamlin,  “that  Rives  should  not 
dp  any  of  the  work ;  he  has  already  a  contract  under  the  Government,  out 
of  which  he  is  making  money,  and  I  will  do  the  present  printing  at  any 
loss  rather  than  he  should  have  it.”  Another  reason  assigned  was,  that 
“it  was  expected  the  present  Congress  would  be  Democratic,  and  if  so, 
the  system  would  be  abrogated  and  Mr.  Ritchie  would  get  the  benefit.” 
All  these  reasons  have  been  assigned  by  Mr.  Ritchie  or  his  friends  for 
taking  the  contracts  so  low ;  and  doubtless  they  had  their  weight  with 
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the  contractors  in  framing  their  bids ;  but  still  a  prudent  mind  could 
hardly  credit  that  such  a  heavy  pecuniary  responsibility  would  be 
incurred  on  such  contingencies.  The  true  explanation,  as  I  conceive, 
for  the  low  bids,  is  deducible  from  the  testimony  of  two  of  the  witnesses 
examined  before  the  select  committee.  After  the  advertisement  inviting 
proposals  for  the  printing  of  this  Congress  had  been  published, 
Messrs.  Washington  &  Flinn,  of  this  city,  determined  to  submit  a  bid;  if 
successful,  it  was  their  intention  to  establish  another  Democratic  paper, 
and  a  gentleman  of  character  and  talents  was  written  to  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  him  as  editor.  Flinn  was  a  practical  printer,  but  Washing¬ 
ton  was  wholly  inexperienced.  They  determined  to  associate  with 
them  an  experienced  pressman,  neither  of  them  having  any  knowledge 
of  that  branch  of  the  business.  They  consulted  one  Gordon,  the  fore¬ 
man  in  the  press-room  of  the  Union  office,  and  offered  him  an  interest 
in  the  contract  if  it  was  obtained,  communicating  to  him  fully  their 
purpose  of  establishing  a  new  paper.  He  assented  to  the  arrangement, 
as  Flinn  understood,  and  actually  furnished  them  with  data  upon 
which  they  might  predicate  a  safe  and  profitable  bid.  The  bid  was 
framed  according  to  Gordon’s  suggestion,  and  handed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Printing  Board.  Gordon,  in  his  evidence,  denies  that  he  consent¬ 
ed  to  become  one  of  the  partners  in  the  firm,  but  acknowledged  that 
Flinn  said  “  if  he  got  the  printing  he  would  force  Ritchie  to  sell  the 
Union,  or  he  would  set  up  a  new  office  over  his  head ;  that  he  had  good 
backers  in  the  Senate.  I  [Gordon]  communicated  all  these  facts  to 
Messrs.  Ritchie  &  Trenholm.  I  had  not  seen  either  Belt’s  or  Tren- 
holm’s  bid  before,  but  I  know  these  bids  were  changed  in  consequence  of  this 
information ,  and  that  to  secure  the  contracts  they  were  placed  lower  than  the 
bidders  originally  designed .”  When  the  bids  were  opened,  it  was  found 
that  Flinn  &  Washington  were  the  next  lowest  bidders  to  Belt  on  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  and  to  Trenholm  on  the  fifth  class,  and 
that  they  would  have  obtained  the  three  first  classes  but  for  Gordon’s 
betrayal.  This  furnishes  a  key  which  explains  the  whole  transaction. 
It  appeared  strange  that  two  brothers-in-law,  (Belt  and  Trenholm,)  work¬ 
ing  in  the  same  office,  should  each  submit  bids ;  but  if  my  conjecture  is 
right,  this  is  the  explanation :  When  Gordon  made  the  communication, 
Trenholm’s  bid  had  already  been  deposited,  and  it  was  determined, 
rather  than  subject  Gordon  to  any  suspicion  by  withdrawing  Trenholm’s 
bid,  that  another  bid  should  be  prepared  in  the  name  of  Belt,  and  that  his 
prices  should  be  fixed  lower  than  Flinn  &  Washington’s;  consequently 
Belt  underbid  them  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  and  obtained 
the  contracts — Trenholm’s  bid  being  doubtless  lower  on  the  fifth  class 
originally  than  the  other  firm ;  Belt  bid  above  both  of  them.  But  the 
important  fact  which  this  evidence  of  Gordon  &  Flinn  developes  is  this, 
that  Mr.  Ritchie,  to  defeat  the  establishment  of  another  Democratic 
paper  here,  determined  to  have  the  contracts  at  all  hazards,  be  the 
loss  what  it  might;  and  he  perhaps  acted  wisely,  looking  to  his  pecu¬ 
niary  interests.  The  Union  was  the  recognized  organ  of  the  party; 
he  paid  originally  a  large  sum  for  its  purchase,  and  doubtless  had 
increased  its  materials,  furniture,  &c.  The  buildings,  presses,  good- 
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will,  &c.,  were  worth  then  $50,000,  at  least.  Another  paper  here,  which 
would  reduce  his  subscription  list,  and  lead  perhaps  to  intestine  bicker¬ 
ing  in  the  party,  would  have  materially  depreciated  the  value  of  the 
Union  office,  and  shorn  him  of  some  of  the  power  which  he  wielded 
through  the  columns  of  his  press ;  superadded  to  this,  the  contingent 
hope  that  the  party  would  be  in  power  in  both  Houses,  and  would 
relieve  him  from  loss,  may  have  well  authorized  him  in  taking  the  con¬ 
tracts  low.  He  obtained  them,  defeated  the  project  of  Flinn  &  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  prevented  thereby  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  his  paper 
to  the  tune  of  several  thousand  dollars.  But  not  contented  with  that 
success,  he  now  importunes  you  to  release  him  from  his  contract.  Will 
you  do  it?  Will  you  allow  him  thousands  of  dollars  more  for  doing  the 
printing  of  Congress  than  others  offered  to  do  it  for  you  at?  For  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  bids  of  Flinn  &  Washington  were  but  a  frac¬ 
tion  larger  than  these  contractors’.  If  you  relieve  Mr.  Ritchie,  what  jus¬ 
tice  do  you  propose  to  mete  out  to  Towers?  He  obtained  the  printing 
of  the  first  class  by  submitting  lower  proposals  than  the  contractors  who 
now  importune  you  most  immodestly ;  and  because  he  has  executed  his 
work  promptly  and  faithfully,  strictly  according  to  the  specifications, 
and  has  made  no  petition  for  increased  remuneration,  you  will  admeas¬ 
ure  to  him  no  farthing  of  your  generous  liberality  out  of  the  people’s 
money.  Wendell  &  Van  Benthuysen  were  the  printers  to  the  last  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  first  contractors  under  the  system  of  letting  the  printing 
to  the  lowest  bidders.  They  had  no  experience  to  direct  them  in 
framing  their  bids.  It  was  with  them  an  untried  experiment.  They 
executed  the  work  under  that  contract,  and  with  as  much  promptitude 
and  fidelity  as  Mr.  Ritchie,  at  a  loss  to  themselves  of  $18,000.  Mr. 
Ritchie  had  all  the  lights  which  their  experience  furnished,  and  under¬ 
took  voluntarily  the  contract  he  now  seeks  so  importunately  to  cancel. 
Now,  sir,  how  could  the  sense  of  justice  of  this  House  consent  to  vote 
thousands  of  dollars  of  profit  to  one  contractor,  as  this  bill  proposes, 
without  at  least  indemnifying  the  full  loss  of  another  equally  merito¬ 
rious  ? 

The  agricultural  part  of  the  Patent  Office  report  for  1849  still  lingers 
in  the  hands  of  these  “  faithful  and  prompt”  contractors,  when  our  con¬ 
stituents  should  have  received  them  at  least  six  months  ago.  Many  of 
the  documents  ordered  at  the  last  session  are  now  just  making  their 
way  into  the  light  of  day;  but  still  these  contractors  “have  done  more 
work,  and  delivered  it  as  promptly  as  their  predecessors”!  Mr.  Ritchie 
has  heretofore  made  a  moderate  fortune  out  of  the  public  printing,  but 
now,  threatened  with  loss,  he  appeals  to  Congress  to  rescind  the  bargain 
of  his  own  making,  that  he  may  add  liberally  to  that  fortune.  His  age 
and  services  are  pointed  to  as  an  argument  in  his  behalf.  They  ma}- 
very  properly  stimulate  a  becoming  respect  for  him,  but  do  not  furnish 
a  sound  reason  for  quartering  him  on  the  Treasury  of  this  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  more  elaborately  into  this  subject  than  I 
desired,  but  it  was  necessary  to  vindicate  myself  from  the  imputation 
of  ignorance,  which  was  so  flippantly  made  through  the  columns  of  the 
Union  against  me. 
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“  I  know,  sir,  that  I  shall  be  fiercely  assailed — for  that  man  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  indeed  who  thrusts  himself  between  the  lion  and  his  prey — but 
I  expect  the  independent  press  of  the  country  to  do  me  justice.  I  have 
exposed  the  parties  implicated  in  this  transaction  boldly  and  fearlessly, 
not  with  the  hope  of  making  reputation,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  country 
and  my  conscience.  And,  sir,  whilst  it  is  my  desire  to  cherish  the 
kindliest  relations  towards  my  fellow-man,’ yet  I  will  permit  no  personal 
considerations  to  swerve  me  from  the  performance  of  my  convictions  of 
duty.  I  may  have  misconceived  this  whole  subject ;  if  so,  I  will  have 
the  magnanimity,  when  convinced  of  my  error,  to  repair  the  injuiy. 
But  until  more  light  is  disseminated  upon  the  question,  it  is  my  duty  to 
protest  most  earnestly  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  upon  the 
Clerk’s  desk. 


APPENDIX. 


Abstract  of  some  of  the  material  parts  of  the  testimony  taken  before  the  Select 

Committee  to  investigate  the  Public  Printing. 

[P.  6.]  Wendell  says:  “The  contracts  of  Wendell  &  Van  Benthuysen  were  sixty-six  and 
two-thirds  per  cent,  less  than  the  price  of  1819.  They  lost  $18,000.  Ten  or  eleven  per  cent, 
would  save  them  from  loss.  Their  entire  material  was  new.” 

[P.  7.]  “  Trenholm  has  repeatedly  said  that  the  object  of  the  low  bidding  was  to  break  up 
the  contract  system.  The  party  would  break  it  up,  and  Mr.  Ritchie  would  get  the  benefit.” 
[P.  8.]  “Trenholm  always  spoke  of  Mr.  Ritchie  as  the  real  contractor.  Trenholm  declared 
the  day  the  bids  were  opened,  that  Mr.  Ritchie  meant  to  have  the  contract  if  he  took  it  for  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  less  than  the  work  could  be  done  for.” 

[P.  8.]  “Trenholm  informed  witness  that  the  public  printing  was  delayed  on  purpose,  and 
for  the  object  to  break  up  the  contract  system,  and  thereby  restore  the  old  system .” 

[P.  10J  Lem.  Towers:  “  I  do  not  regard  the  price  of  1819  as  a  standard  for  calculating 
work.  Trenholm  said  he  would  make  Congress  sick  enough  of  the  contract.” 

Mr.  Asbury  Dickins,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  [pp.  16,  17, 18,]  said:  “  The  printers’ original 
bill  [for  printing  the  Opinions  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court]  was  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  page 
for  every  one  hundred  copies;  and  ten  thousand  copies  were  ordered  to  be  printed  under  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  of  March  20,  1849.  Mr.  Trenholm  presented  the  bill.  He  presents  all  the 
bills.  After  the  passage  of  the  resolution  ordering  ten  thousand  cojfies  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Trenholm  called  on  me,  and,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
mentioned  that  the  prices  of  printing  the  work  would  be  regulated  by  the  price  for  non- 
enumerated  work,  (part  C,  class  5.)  I  said  that  such  a  charge  would  make  the  work  exceed¬ 
ingly  costly;  and  added,  that  I  could  not  give  it  out,  unless  I  should  have  conferred  with 
General  Foote,  the  mover  of  the  resolution.  I  then  saw  General  Foote,  and  mentioned  to  him 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  limitation  to  the  sum  to  be 
paid  for  the  work.  He  said  that  he  wmuld  attend  to  it;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  day, 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  that  Mr.  Ritchie  had  at  once,  and  in  the 
handsomest  manner,  agreed  to  a  reduction;  and,  the  day  after,  General  Foote,  the  author  of  the 
resolution,  handed  me  the  following  letter: 

“  Washington,  March  22,  1849. 

“  Dear  Sir:  After  the  passage  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  directing  ten  thousand  copies 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  printed,  I  ascertained  that  the  sum  would  be  very 
large  if  the  printing  were  done  under  the  class  to  which  it  properly  belongs  under  Mr.  Belt’s 
contract,  which  is  executed  at  my  office,  under  an  agreement  with  him;  and  I  determined,  and 
so  expressed  myself,  that  I  could  not  accept  more  than  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  wrork,  although 
that  is,  perhaps,  the  only  class  of  work  that  will  yield  a  profit  under  the  contract. 

“  I  now  repeat  in  writing,  and  hereby  desire  you  to  enter  it  as  a  part  of  the  contract,  or  to 
retain  this  paper  as  a  modification  of  the  contract,  that  neither  Mr.  Belt  nor  myself,  nor  any  one 
under  us,  will  accept  more  than  $1  25  per  copy  for  the  publication,  no  matter  how  large  the 
volume  may  be.  Some  have  estimated  the  work  as  probably  amounting  to  $60,000;  this  is, 
therefore,  to  release  and  relinquish  all  claim  beyond  $12,500,  in  any  event. 
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“  Mr.  Belt  will  also  subscribe  this  paper,  as  evidence  of  his  consent  and  union  in  the  release 
and  relinquishment. 

“As  witness  our  hands  and  seals,  this  22d  March,  1849. 

“THOMAS  RITCHIE,  [l.  s.l 
“  W.  M.  BELT.  [L.  s.] 

“  Witness  as  to  both:  T.  Green. 

“Mr.  A.  Dickins,  Secretary  of  the  Senate .” 

“When  the  work  was  done,  Mr.  Trenholm  rendered  the  account.  I  reminded  him  that* 
when  the  limitation  was  fixed,  it  was  supposed  that  the  work  would  be  twice  as  large,  and 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  reduction.  He  said  that  it  might  be  the  only  article  upon  which  they 
could  make  profits,  and,  as  they  had  already  made  a  great  reduction,  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
the  amount  of  this  bill.  Under  the  authority  of  the  joint  resolution  of  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  I  examined  the  account,  and,  having  carefully  referred  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  we  were  satisfied  that  it  came  under  the  part  of  the  contract  referred  to, 
and  paid  $12,500  for  the  work.” 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Wentworth,  Mr.  Dickins  said: 

“  When  the  resolution  was  passed,  the  opinions  had  not  been  received — indeed,  I  think  thejr 
had  not  been  written  out  by  the  judges.  The  impression  then  was  that  the  book  to  contain 
these  opinions  would  contain  about  three  hundred  (300)  pages.” 

[P.  18.]  John  Thos.  Clements.  “  The  binding  in  no  case  equalled  the  copy  placed  on  the 
members’  desks.  The  head -bands  of  the  best  of  the  extra  were  of  linen;  the  other  head-banda 
of  paper.” 

[P.  21.]  W.  W.  Seaton.  “  When  we  were  public  printers,  and  the  business  of  Congress 
required  a  document',  we  would  throw  the  whole  force  of  our  office  upon  it,  and  hire  extra 
hands  to  have  it  ready.  W e  worked  our  hands  every  night,  and  sometimes  all  night,  in  the 
business  of  Congress  printing.” 

[P.  22.]  Simon  Cameron.  “The  Government  saved  $440,000,  according  to  a  calculation  I 
made  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Printing  in  the  Senate,  for  the  Thirtieth  Congress,” 
by  the  contract  system.  [P.  23.]  “McKinley  told  witness  that  he  could  make  a  great  deal 
of  money  by  the  contract  he  offered  to  take.” 

[P.  23.]  Wm.  Nott,  (one  of  the  compositors  in  the  Union  office.)  “  On  two  occasions  wit¬ 
ness  has  done  extra  work  in  the  evening.” 

[P.  24.]  I.  G.  McKinley.  “The  largest  profits  under  the  resolution  of  1819  can  now  be 
made  on  the  press-work.”  [P.  25.]  “  Witness  says,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness,  that  the  contractors  for  classes  2,  3,  4,  and  5  (Trenholm  &  Belt)  must  have  been  either 
ignorant  of  their  profession,  or  they  were  not  bidding  in  good  faith.  Witness  was  shown  a 
sample  of  paper  by  Mr.  Dickins,  being  certain  documents  printed  by  Blair  &  Rives,  and  was 
told  that  was  the  standard  required  of  the  public  printer,  and  witness  made  his  estimates  with 
reference  to  that  quality  of  paper,  which  witness  supposed  would  cost  $4  50  per  ream.”  [P.25.] 
“  Witness  had  no  intimation  that  the  whole  of  the  paper  was  not  to  be  uniform  in  quality.” 

[P.  26.]  “  The  clause  of  contract  under  which  contractors  were  paid  for  printing  opinions  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  no  reference  to  book-work,  but  to  programmes,  order  of 
exercises,  hand-bills,  &c.  Witness  could  print  the  pamphlet  for  $1,600,  and  make  a  fair  profit.” 

[P.  27.]  Jas.  S.  McKean.  “  Blake  takes  the  binding  from  Trenholm,  paying  him  a  bonus  of 
ten  per  cent,  upon  his  contract  to  let  us  execute  the  binding.  The  actual  cost  of  binding  is 
$9  90  per  hundred  copies.”  [P.28.]  “No  bids  were  invited  or  advertised,  [for  binding  the 
extra  numbers,]  and  the  first  we  knew,  the  Printing  Committee  had  given  the  whole  to  Tren¬ 
holm.  If  bids  had  been  invited,  the  work  would  have  been  done  for  less  than  the  contract  price.” 

[P.  30.]  John  S.  Bryan.  “Trenholm  said  the  contracts  of  Wendell  &  Benthuysen  were  too 
low.  After  the  contracts  for  the  printing  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress  were  declared,  Trenholm 
said  that  the  contract  system  was  all  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  broken  up.  Witness  inferred  that 
the  contractors  did  not  intend  to  execute  the  contracts,  from  various  conversations.” 

[P.  34.]  John  C.  Rives.  “  The  impression  of  witness  is,  that  Ritchie  &  Heiss  cleared  more 
than  money  enough  out  of  the  printing  of  the  Patent  Office  report  for  the  first  session  of  Twenty- 
ninth  Congress,  to  pay  for  the  whole  establishment.  Trenholm  told  witness,  that  the  job  was 
so  profitable  that  the  Department  withdrew  some  of  the  copy  (matter)  at  the  instance  of  the 
printers,  lest  there  might  be  some  noise  made  in  Congress  at  the  heavy  profits  realized  for 
printing.” 

[P.  37.]  “Blair  &  Rives  worked  their  hands  until  eleven  o’clock  at  night  when  President’s 
message  and  other  documents  were  on  hand  of  pressing  importance.  It  costs  from  forty  to  fifty 
per  cent,  more  to  set  up  type  on  Congress  work  at  night  than  by  the  day.” 

[P.  38.]  R.  H.  Gallaher  “  was  a  bidder  for  the  public  printing.” 

[P.  39.]  “  Mr.  Hickey,  a  clerk  in  the  Senate,  showed  him  a  sample  of  the  paper  and  print¬ 
ing.  The  paper  was  to  weigh  not  less  than  nineteen  pounds  to  the  single  ream,  or  thirty-eight 
pounds  to  the  double  ream.  No  intimation  was  given  to  witness  that  one  kind  of  paper  could 
be  used  for  the  regular  numbers  distributed  here,  and  another  for  the  extra  numbers  sent  by 
members  of  Congress  to  their  constituents.  All  the  paper  and  printing  that  did  not  come  up  to 
the  sample  was  to  be  rejected.” 

[P.  39.]  “  From  witness’s  knowledge  of  the  printing  business,  (and  he  has  been  familiar  with 
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it  all  his  life,)  he  does  not  see  how  the  bids  of  Trenholm  &  Belt  could  have  been  made  in  good 
faith,  if  they  were  practical  printers,  and  knew  the  prices  of  journeymen’s  wages.” 

“Witness  expresses  the  opinion  that  part  C,  fifth  class  of  the  public  printing,  under  which 
the  contractors  made  their  charge  for  printing  the  opinions  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
can,  by  no  right  construction,  mean  book  or  pamphlet  work;  and  that  the  words  in  the  con¬ 
tract,  ‘or  when  the  same  cannot  be  computed  as  above,  including  composition,  press-work, 
paper,  &c.,  of  any  size  whatever  not  herein  specified,  per  one  hundred  copies,  two  dollars,’ 
must  allude  only  to  handbills,  or  single  sheets  of  paper,  for  which  two  dollars  were  to  be 
charged  for  every  hundred  copies.” 

[Page  30.]  G.  Gordon,  pressman  in  the  Union  office.  “We  are  now  working  only  ten 
hours  per  day,  (7th  August,)  and  have  not  worked  more  than  that  since  the  1st  of  April;  from 
the  1st  of  January  for  two  months,  we  run  the  presses  until  midnight;  from  the  1st  of  March 
to  April  until  eleven  o’clock,  p.  m. — did  during  same  time  extra  work  on  Sunday.  The  con¬ 
tractors  have  exerted  themselves  to  execute  the  work  with  dispatch;  it  has  never  been  done 
faster,  nor  better.”  [Page  41.]  “Iam  directed  in  my  Congress  work  by  Mr.  Ritchie  and 
Mr.  Trenholm — never  by  Mr.  Belt.”  [Page  41.]  “  J heard  the  contractors  say  when  they  took 
the  contracts ,  that  they  could  make  profit  by  executing  it.  JUfter  they  had  commenced  the  work, ,  they 
ascertained  they  could  not  make  a  profit  by  it.” 

Colonel  McWillie,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Printing,  [p.  44.]  “The  contractor, 
Trenholm,  assigned  the  only  reason  of  his  taking  the  contract  low,  that  he  felt  some  pride  in 
Raving  the  public  printing  well  executed,  as  it  had  been  badly  done  the  previous  Congress.” 

[P.  46.]  Henry  Walker.  “Is  on  furlough  without  pay  from  the  Union  office.  The 
-excuse  for  the  furlough  was  that  the  press-work  was  behind  the  composition,  and  that  there 
was  not  type  enough  to  progress  further  until  they  got  from  the  presses.  Witness  has  only 
worked  extra  work  twice  during  the  session,  (two  evenings.”) 

[P.  48.]  Hon.  H.  Hamlin.  “  Shortly  after  the  resolution  in  the  spring,  from  the  Committee 
on- Printing,  offered  by  Mr.  Borland,  Ritchie  said  to  Hamlin,  ‘Mr.  Rives  shall  not  do  any  of 
the  work.  He  has  already  a  contract  under  the  Government,  out  of  which  he  is  making  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  I  will  do  the  present  printing  at  any  loss  rather  than  he  should  have  it.” 

Mr.  Robb  [p.  48]  said:  “I  am  the  pay  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have  paid 
out  no  money  for  the  public  printing.  I  have  not  been  asked  to  pay  any.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  have  presented  any  bills.  I  have  seen  none. 

“There  is  money  in  the  contingent  fund.  The  deficiency  bill  passed  nearly  two  months 
since.  No  application  has  been  made  to  me  for  pay  for  printing  since  the  passage  of  that  bill,” 
(the  deficiency  bill.) 

(The  queries  to  which  these  answers  were  given  were  made  with  reference  to  the  following 
statement  by  Mr.  Belt  in  his  memorial  to  Congress,  and  is  copied  from  page  three.  It  was 
sent  to  members  in  a  pamphlet  of  forty-three  pages:) 

“‘The  contractor  begs  leave,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  to  remind  your  honorable 
bodies  that,  even  if  there  had  been  just  cause  of  complaint  against  him  in  relation  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  contract,  he  might  also  allege  that  he  would  have  been  unable  to  obtain,  until  the 
deficiency  bill  lately  passed,  any  payment  for  the  several  jobs  as  they  were  finished  off,  agree¬ 
ably  to  another  stipulation  in  the  contract.’ 

“I  have  been  pay  clerk  ever  since  the  passage  of  the  deficiency  bill.” 

[P.51.]  William  Hickey.  “Was  Secretary  of  the  board  for  the  letting  of  the  public 
printing.  The  board  had  a  printed  form  of  proposals.  Trenholm  was  often  present  and  saw 
it.  A  sample  of  paper  was  exhibited,  and  in  consequence  of  Wendell  &  Van  Benthuysen  not 
having  complied  with  the  furnished  sample,  the  board  determined  to  specify  the  weight  of  the 
paper,  and  its  quality,  and  all  the  bidders  were  notified  that  a  clause  to  that  effect  would  be 
inserted,  and  it  was  so  inserted.  Does  not  remember  that  Belt  ever  called  to  see  about  the 
lettings.  Heard  Ritchie  &  Trenholm,  soon  after  the  execution  of  the  bond,  say  they  had  an 
unprofitable  contract,  but  they  intended  to  comply  with  it  and  rely  upon  Congress.” 

[P.  52.]  Robert  Farnham.  “Is  a  paper  dealer.  Supplies  Mr.  Ritchie  with  all  his  paper. 
Keeps  but  one  account  with  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  that  with  Mr.  Ritchie  alone,  and  not  a  firm  or 
partners.  Charges  Mr.  Ritchie  $4  75  for  best  paper,  and  $3  30  for  second  quality,  which 
weighs  thirty-two  pounds  per  ream.  Is  paid  for  his  paper  by  Mr.  Ritchie’s  check.” 

[P.  56.]  Kline  Woodward.  “Trenholm  said  to  witness  he  would  not  take  $20,000  for  the 
contracts.  He,  Trenholm,  expected  Congress  would  relieve  the  contractors.  These  conversa¬ 
tions  were  before  the  meeting  of  Congress.” 

[P.  57.]  Wm.  Flinn.  “  Lund  Washington  and  witness  submitted  proposals  for  public 
printing.  Asked  Gordon,  of  the  Union  office,  for  information.  Gordon  furnished  the  informa¬ 
tion,  and  requested  Flinn  not  to  divulge.  There  was  a  verbal  understanding  that  Gordon  was 
to  be  a  copartner  if  Flinn  &  Washington  got  the  contract.” 

[P.58.]  “Trenholm  told  witness  that  some  old  laws  of  Congress  would  be  raked  up, 
through  which  he  expected  to  make  money.  Witness  and  Washington  were  to  start  a  political 
newspaper  if  they  got  the  contracts.  An  editor  was  written  to.”  [P.  59.]  “  Mr.  Gordon  did 
promise  positively  to  go  into  the  arrangement  with  Flinn  &  Washington,  and  share  the 
profits  ” 
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E.  B.  Robinson,  one  of  the  compositors  in  the  Union  office,  [p.  59.]  “The  work  has  been 
well  done,  and  with  more  expedition  than  before.  It  has  been  the  practice  heretofore  to  print 
the  extra  numbers  on  an  inferior  paper  to  the  regular  numbers.”  [P.  60.]  “  The  material  has 
been  one  third  more  in  the  Union  office  than  any  establishment  in  this  city  since  witness 
has  been  here.  At  the  beginning  one  font  of  small  pica  type  (ten  thousand  pounds)  was 
ordered.  The  work  has  been  hurried  on.”  [P.  60.]  “  Witness  considers  the  contract  of  Belt 
two  hundred  per  cent,  better  than  Wendell’s,  if  the  census  printing  had  not  been  taken  from 
him.  The  census  printing  would  have  been  placed  in  part  C.,  class  5.” 

C.  W endell  recalled  by  Mr.  Ritchie,— page  63.  “  Had  many  conversations  withTrenholm, 

to  the  effect  that  the  contract  system  was  to  be  broken  up.  Trenholm  left  the  impression  on 
witness’s  mind,  that  Congress  would  be  forced  by  the  delays  in  printing  to  break  up  the  con¬ 
tract  system,  and  that  the  contractors  would  so  delay  the  printing  as  to  force  this  result  on 
Congress,  and  that  the  contractors  would  not  put  on  extra  labor,  or  work  extra  hours  on  work, 
the  amount  ordered  being  large.” 

[P.  63.]  “Witness  made  no  difference  in  the  paper  used  by  himself  as  public  printer — it  was 
all  of  the  same  quality.  The  contractor  under  my  contract  got  the  binding  of  the  regular 
numbers,  and  we  had  it  as  an  incident  to  the  contract— the  binding  was  profitable,  but  the 
amount  was  small.  The»officers  of  the  House  have  refused  to  give  the  present  contractor  the 
binding.” 

[P.  64.]  “The  profit  I  made  on  the  binding  was  $6,000.  Witness  lost  money  by  his  other 
binding  contract — the  Patent  Office  report.  We  run  our  presses  night  after  night  when  printers 
to  Congress,  and  for  two  months  we  run  them  eighteen  hours  in  twenty -four.  While  doing  the 
printing,  witness  told  Trenholm  he  was  losing  money,  and  it  was  Trenholm ’s  opinion  when 
we  commenced  that  we  would  lose  money.” 

George  Gordon  recalled  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  [p.  65.]  “Mr.  Ritchie  is  interested  in  Belt’s,  but 
is  not  in  Trenholm ’s  contract.” 

[P.  66.]  “  Both  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Trenholm  believed,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
that  the  contract  would  be  profitable.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  to  make  the  difference 
between  the  numbers  furnished  to  the  members  for  themselves,  and  those  for  distribution  to 
their  constituents.  The  contractors  took  the  work  as  low  as  they  did  because  they  believed 
they  could  make  money  by  it.” 

“  I  declined  going  into  partnership  with  Flinn  &  Washington.  He  (Flinn)  said  if  he  got 
the  printing  he  would  force  Ritchie  to  sell  out  the  Union,  or  he  would  buy  a  new  office  and  set 
it  up  over  R.’s  head,  and  that  he  had  good  backers  in  the  Senate.  The  bid  of  Flinn  &  Washington 
was  next  lowest  to  those  accepted.  I  communicated  all  these  facts  to  Mr.  Trenholm.  I  told 
Mr.  Ritchie  of  it.  Witness  had  not  seen  either  Belt’s  or  Trenholm’ s  bids  before,  but  he  knows  those 
bids  were  changed  in  consequence  of  this  information,  and  that  to  secure  the  contracts,  they  were  placed 
lower  than  the  bidders  orginally  designed.” 

[P.  67.]  “  About  the  second  or  third  week  in  January,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  I 
ascertained  that  the  contract  would  be  a  losing  business.  The  contract  is  so  low  that  it  will 
hardly  pay  for  the  white  paper — he  has  heard  Trenholm  and  Belt  say  so.  I  never  was  in 
business  for  myself,  and  never  made  a  calculation.  Force  of  the  press-room  for  the  Union, 
iobs,  and  all  the  printing,  one  superintendent,  two  assistants,  twenty-four  boys,  and  three 
laborers.  For  the  extra  work  we  use  the  twenty -five  cent  ink,  for  the  regular  numbers  forty 
cent  ink.  The  repairs  of  all  the  presses  cost  about  $200  annually. 

[P-  68.]  “We  have  only  run  our  presses  ten  hours  since  I  last  testified,  7th  August. 

“  When  the  contractors  bid,  they  expected  the  printing  of  the  census  returns.  It  could  not  be  profit¬ 
able  under  this  contract,  however,  and  I  consider  it  a  relief  to  them  to  get  rid  of  it,  though  I  have  made 
no  calculation.” 

[P.  69.]  John  Botven.  “  Superintending  composing  room,  Union  office.  The  amount  of 
work  executed  exceeds  any  preceding  session.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  delay  the  work;  it 
has  been  occasioned  mainly  by  the  delay  of  the  maps.  In  the  4th  class,  Flinn  &  Washington’s 
bids  are  $10,214  higher  than  Belt’s.  In  the  2d,  4th,  and  5th  classes,  all  Belt’s  bids  are  lower 
than  Flinn  &  Washington’s,  some  $18,758  51.” 

[P.  70.]  “No  more  compositors  could  have  been  employed  in  the  office;  there  were,  how¬ 
ever,  fifty  empty  cases,  and  some  empty  stands,  that  might  have  been  fitted  up.  They  were 
not  fitted  up  because  the  presses  did  not  return  the  letter  fast  enough.  Some  of  the  work  was 
distributed,  and  afterwards  reset,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  type.  There  is  a  type  foundry 
at  Baltimore.  Large  additions  were  made  to  the  office,  but  do  not  know  if  the  contractors  were 
unable  to  procure  more  type.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  bought  new  type,  if  the  prices 
had  justified  it,  than  to  distribute  and  reset.  It  has  been  usual  heretofore  to  print  the  regular 
number  on  good  paper,  and  the  extra  numbers  on  inferior.” 

[P.  71.]  J.  A.  Blake.  “  The  principal  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  public  printing  is  the  large 
amount  ordered,  and  the  delay  in  furnishing  the  maps.” 


